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Moslems Stirred by 


Struggle for Egypt 


Millions of Them in Middle East 
and India May Be Affected 
by Final Outcome 


AXIS SEEKS THEIR SUPPORT 


Despite Anti-British Feeling Among 
Many Moslem Leaders, Major- 
ity Want Axis Defeated 














The Battle of Egypt and the Mid- 
dle East raged on unabated last week. 
The British Eighth Army, reinforced 
by soldiers from Syria and elsewhere 
in the Middle East, stubbornly held 
Rommel’s Nazi hordes at El Alamein. 
Few battles in the war are of greater 
importance than that for Egypt. On 
all hands, it is agreed that the 
Second World War has reached one 
of its great crises, similar to the fall 
of France, the Battle of Britain, the 
opening of the Russian campaign, and 
the fall of Singapore. 

In our article last week, we dis- 
cussed the importance of Egypt and 
the Middle East in the general war 
picture. The loss of Egypt would be 
a blow from which the United Na- 
tions could not easily recover. Cer- 
tainly it would greatly prolong the 
entire struggle. With the oil of 
the Middle East available for his 
war machine, with the supply routes 
to the Russian front shut off, with the 
prospect of joining hands with his 
Japanese ally, Hitler would be able 
to fight on with fewer odds against 
him than at present. 


The Arab World 


There is still another aspect of the 
Egyptian campaign which is causing 
uneasiness throughout the capitals of 
the United Nations. That is the pos- 
sible effects of the battles now raging 
upon the Arab populations through- 
out the entire Middle East. For the 
war is now being brought to the very 
heart of the Arab world and the at- 
titude of the millions of Arabs is a 
matter of the greatest importance. 
A serious British defeat in Egypt, or 
continued military reverses, would 
undoubtedly stir the world of the 
Arabs as it has never been stirred in 
modern times. 

The battles now raging are in the 
very heart of the Moslem world. 
Cairo is regarded as the cultural cap- 
ital of the Moslems (or Mohammed- 
ans, Mahometans, or Mussolmans— 
as they are variously called). The 
foremost schools and universities of 
the Moslems are located in Cairo, and 
leaders of Arab political movements 
are, many of them, in the Egyptian 
city. And the Moslem world must 
be recognized as a powerful political, 
Tacial, and religious force today. 

It is reliably estimated that there 
are today more than 235,000,000 Mos- 
lems in the world, constituting nearly 
an eighth of the earth’s population. 
They constitute a majority of the pop- 
ulation in North Africa (in the Mor- 
eecos, Tunisia, Algeria, Libya, and 
Egypt); in Palestine, Transjordania, 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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Entrance to the Mohammedan quarter of Baghdad through which no Christian has ever set foot. 








Edueation in This Crisis 
By Walter E. Myer 


Walter Lippmann, whose life work is the discussion of contemporary public 
problems, is opposed to the consideration of such questions in the schools and 
colleges. Formal education, he thinks, should be concerned with the discipline 
of the mind, and the application of the mental powers to concrete issues should 
be postponed until later. He returns to this theme in a recent editorial. He says 
that “All the great educators, beginning with Plato and Aristotle, have insisted 
that training in the art of distinguishing good and evil must precede the making 
of practical judgments in human affairs.” He quotes Milton to the effect that 
the study of politics should be postponed until the pupil had learned “with 
some judgment” to “contemplate upon moral good and evil.” Then Mr. Lipp- 
mann makes his own educational contribution with the following observation: 

“In the American schools and colleges we have gone very far towards 
abandoning the idea that an education should be grounded upon the deliberate 
training of the mind and upon a discipline in the making of moral choices. 
We have been told to jump over these ancient preliminaries and induct the 
pupil directly into the study of the burning issues of contemporary life.” 

We hesitate to question the pronouncements of a man who travels in such 
exclusive philosophical company, but we venture to take issue with Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s assertion that those who favor the study of contemporary issues are 
abandoning “the idea that an education should be grounded upon the deliberate 
training of the mind and upon a discipline in the making of moral choices.” 
Rather they have abandoned the assumption that the mind can be trained in 
a vacuum and that there can be moral discipline except through contact with 
concrete situations. 

A child learns right from wrong by experience, by observing the con- 
sequences of acts. Moral discipline does not come through theorizing about 
abstractions. One is schooled in social ethics by coming into contact with 
concrete social problems and by observing the consequences in human terms of 
social acts and policies. The “art of distinguishing good and evil” accompanies 
and does not precede “the making of practical judgments in human affairs”! 
One who goes out among human beings, studies the problems which affect 
them, and comes to conclusions as to what measures will best serve. their 
interests; in short, one who studies politics, who studies “the birning issues 
of contemporary life,” arrives at judgments about right and wrong. He forms 
mora! judgments. Insofar as the judgments are based upon careful observation 
and competent appraisal, they are valid. Valid judgments of right and wrong 
cannot be formed in any other way. Moral theories, divorced from actual 
experience with human affairs, are worthless abstractions, worse than worthless, 
for the dogmatic adherence to such unverified abstractions has, throughout 
history, been a powerful deterrent to human progress. (Concluded on page 5) 





Nation Surveys Its 
Medical Resources 





Urgent Need in Armed Forces for 
Doctors, Nurses, and Den- 
tists Creates Problem 


MANY PLACES FEEL EFFECTS 


Plans Under Way to Pool Medical Fa- 
cilities and Skills so as to Make 
Widest Use of Them 


“As we look back .. . and realize 
the alterations in our point of view, 
I prophesy that the changes a year 
from now will make those of the past 
year seem small in comparison.” 

These words are from an address 
delivered recently before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association by its out- 
going president, Dr. Frank H. Lahey. 
The speaker was referring to the 
drastic changes in medical practice 
in the United States which loom large 
in the future as a result of the war. 
In effect, it was an admission that 
the war was forcing the very thing 
the American Medical Society and 
erganized medicine have fought bit- 
terly for years—some form of group 
medical care. 


In a word, the situation facing 
the American medical profession to- 
day is this: The war is making ab- 
normally heavy demands upon doc- 
tors, nurses, dentists, and others en- 
gaged in health services. It is going 
to be increasingly difficult to meet 
the medical needs of both the civilian 
and military groups of the population. 
A serious decline in public health 
may result unless drastic measures 
are taken to make the most efficient 
use of those civilian medical resources 
left over after naval and military 
needs are satisfied. 











Pooling of Resources 


In short, this means the pooling of 
medical personnel in clinics, shifting 
of doctors to districts where they are 
needed, payment of medical salaries 
by government agencies, and varying 
measures of government aid and con- 
trol. For all practical purposes this 
is a limited form of socialized medi- 
cine. It is an excellent illustration of 
how war forces rapid social changes 
that otherwise might evolve very 
slowly over long periods of time. 

Let us analyze more closely this na- 
tional health problem now facing the 
American public. In the United 
States today, there are approximately 
180,000 physicians—one doctor for 
every 800 people in normal times. 
This average obscures the actual sit- 
uation, however. For one thing, al- 
most 20 per cent of these doctors 
are more than 65 years of age—too 
old to be of maximum service to the 
community. 

Even more important, the average 
does not hold true for all parts of the 
nation. One of America’s most seri- 
ous medical problems has always 
been the maldistribution of medical 
care. In the northeastern states, for 
example, there is one doctor for every 
600 persons; in the western states, 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Reconstruction of devastated areas will be one of the immediate problems of peace. 


A Book in the News 





Hoover Looks to Problems of Peace 


LTHOUGH Herbert Hoover no 
longer exerts the political in- 
fluence that he once did—even upon 
his own party—his views on public 
issues still carry weight and com- 
mand respect by virtue of the fact 
that he is the only living ex-President 
of the United States. But his prom- 
inence as a public figure is not the 
only reason why his latest book The 
Problems of Lasting Peace (New 
York: Doubleday, 
Doran. $2), writ- 
ten in collabora- 
tion with Hugh 
Gibson, deserves a 
wide audience. The 
authors have pro- 
duced one of the 
most thoughtful, 
realistic discus- 
sions of the post- 

Herbert Hoover War problems yet 

to come from the 
nation’s printing presses. 

In the days preceding Pearl Harbor, 
Mr. Hoover was committed to a pol- 
icy of nonintervention. He was one 
of the staunchest opponents of the 
Roosevelt foreign policy and, in nu- 
merous speeches, expressed the be- 
lief that the United States should re- 
main aloof from foreign quarrels. 





Since we have become involved in 
the war, ex-President Hoover’s views 
have become deeply interventionist, 
or internationalist. Not only do he 
and former Ambassador Gibson be- 
lieve that the United States must fight 
the war to complete victory—‘victory 
without compromise”’—but they ad- 
vocate full participation in the peace. 
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A considerable part of the book 
considers the causes of war and peace, 
from a historical point of view. To 
the authors, there are seven dynamic 
forces at work in the world—forces 
which will be present at the gathering 
of the peacemakers after this war. 
The seven forces are: ideologies, eco- 
nomic pressures, nationalism, mili- 
tarism, imperialism, the complexes of 
fear, hate, and revenge, and the will 
to peace. “The history of peace and 
war is largely a recitation of the oper- 
ation of these forces and the failures 
of men to comprehend and control 
them,” declare the authors. 


Of all the attempts to organize 
peace in the past, the League of Na- 
tions held the greatest promise, write 
the authors. They point out that 
the League was based upon repre- 
sentative government, and it was 
bound to fail when representative 
government no longer existed in im- 
portant nation-members. 


They are strongly opposed to the 
dismemberment of Germany follow- 
ing the war. “Certainly, experience 
shows that no nation can be punished 
as a whole and at the same time leave 
any hope of lasting peace. We can 
have peace or we can have revenge, 
but we cannot have both.” 


While Messrs. Hoover and Gibson 
fail to fill in the details of a peace 
settlement, they do emphasize the 
principles which must govern it. 
They regard as essential some type of 
an international organization to pre- 
serve the peace. Moreover, the peace 
structure must be so organized as to 
permit change. This has been one of 
the great weaknesses of the peace 
settlements of the past for ‘“‘they set 
up a new order, and knowing it to 
be good, they provide that it shall be 
kept unchanged. On the surface this 
may appear logical and prudent—but 
it is a vital defect. For change, in- 
stead of being the enemy of peace, is 
essential to its preservation.” 


The significant fact about this book 
is that the general principles which it 
advocates are identical to those which 
have recently been voiced by such 
political leaders as Vice President 
Wallace and’ Mr. Sumner Welles. If 
the American people become con- 
vinced that lasting peace depends 
upon full participation of the United 
States in the postwar period, the fu- 
ture may be envisaged with greater 
equanimity and hope. 


News From 


All Fronts 





Today, July 13, marks the beginning 
of the national Salvage Program—an 
intensive campaign to bring into war 
production all vital scrap materials. 
Metals, rubber, and other waste ma- 
terials will be collected through regu- 
lar channels of trade. Housewives 
will be urged to sell waste kitchen 
greases to meat dealers. And in se- 
lected communities, a tin can drive 
will be launched. 


Here is what happens, on the average, 
to every 1,000 soldiers in their first 
year of training: 417.3 remain pri- 
vates; 307 become privates first class; 
94.9 become corporals; 88 become ser- 
geants; 46.4 become staff sergeants; 
22.4 become technical sergeants; 9 
become master sergeants; 5 become 
warrant officers; and 10 become sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

* * * 

Federal Reserve gold notes are going 
back into circulation after more than 
eight years of “retirement.” The 
Treasury’s reason for restoring $4,- 
000,000,000 worth of these bills to 
use is that both fine silk and nylon, 
for making paper money, are more 
urgently needed in parachutes. Al- 
though filling the need for new paper 
money, the gold notes will not, as 
their legend states, be ‘‘redeemable 
in gold,” because gold was taken out 
of general circulation in 1934. The 
Treasury is confident that no one will 
press the issue. 

During the seven months of its ex- 
istence, the American Volunteer 
Group—whose members were the 
famous “Flying Tigers’’—destroyed 
284 Japanese planes. At the same 
time, only 15 AVG pilots were killed 
in action, and nine lost their lives in 
accidents not connected with fighting. 
When the group became a part of the 
United States Army Air Forces on 
July 4, most of the men remained on 
assignment in China. 

* * * 

One-fourth of the War Department’s 
700,000 civilian employees are wo- 
men, many of whom are holding 
down jobs formerly filled by men in 
government-operated arsenals, ord- 
nance and supply depots, airfields, 
and communication centers. Among 
the women workers are inspectors, 
engineering aides, color _ testers, 
chemical workers, precision metal 
workers, and storage and distribution 
clerks. . 


Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s yie. 
tories in North Africa have in part 
been made possible by the amazing 
German 88-millimeter antitank gun. 
From all accounts, it seems that the 
gun fires like any other field piece 
but its shells are apparently rocket- 
propelled. This gives them greater 
distance and hitting force. Thus out. 
ranging British guns, the 88-mm. has 
been a potent weapon against tanks, 

* % * 

Army health is reported to be “ex. 
cellent.” During the past winter, alj 
diseases dropped 52 per cent and res- 
piratory infections were down 70 per 
cent in comparison with the previous 
winter. 

* 

American farmers have sent the Brit. 
ish more than two million tons of 
food since lend-lease operations 
started. Reporting this fact a few 
days ago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard added that we have begun 
to make large-scale shipments of food 
to Russia. We also have been send- 
ing food to the Free French in Africa 
and in the Pacific Islands, and to the 
Chinese. In addition, large stockpiles 
are being built up 
in Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and_ other 
outlying bases. 

x * * 

The Army’s field 
artillery is build- 
ing up a “grass- 
hopper” air force 
of small, low-pow- 
ered observation planes to replace 
observation balloons. The job of 
pilots flying the sport-type planes, 
which have been under development 
for several months, will be to direct 
the fire of concealed gun batteries and 
to carry out reconnaissance and ob- 
servation missions. 


* * * 














A miniature Tokyo, built to a scale of 
about one-fifteenth actual size, lay 
in ruins on the prairie near Midland, 
Texas, after 75 training bombers laid 
their “eggs” on it for a July 4th cele- 
bration. It was precision destruction 
throughout—not a bomb fell on areas 
marked residential or hospital, but 
docks, factories, and ships took plenty 
of punishment. 


* * * 

One of the most extensive Ameri- 
can naval bases ever constructed out- 
side the continental United States has 
risen on a former mud flat in North- 
ern Ireland. 





NATIONAL SALVAGE CAMPAIGN opens this week. 


paste and shaving-cream tubes for salvage. 
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Here workers are shown preparing tooth 
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FIRE-FIGHTING was one of the more important of many activities engaged in by the boys of 


the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Record of CCC Reviewed 


ONGRESS has put an end to the 

Civilian Conservation Corps. Re- 
fusing to appropriate the $76,500,000 
which would have’ been required to 
keep the CCC in operation another 
year, the House and Senate last 
week allowed $8,000,000 for break- 
ing up the corps and put a time limit 
of 12 months on the liquidation. 

James J. McEntee, CCC director, 
immediately prepared the orders to 
carry out the wishes of Congress. To 
be demobilized are 350 camps, sur- 
vivors of the 1,500 or more once 
operated. The departing men num- 
ber about 80,000—the last of the 
3,000,000 who have passed through 
the CCC ranks in its nine-year ex- 
istence. 

The arguments which finally won a 
majority in favor of abolishing the 
CCC, despite its general popularity 
in past years, stressed the need for 
economy in government activities not 
closely related to the war. Another 
strenuous objection was that the CCC 
takes strong young men who are 
needed in the armed forces, war in- 
dustries, and agriculture. 

To meet these very criticisms, the 
CCC had over the past year con- 
verted itself to a war footing. Scores 
of camps engaged in strictly peace- 
time projects were abandoned. The 
350 left were assigned either to mil- 
itary reservations or to critical areas 
on the forest-fire front. Those lo- 
cated in military areas had their men 
busy developing training grounds, 
building target ranges and obstacle 
courses, constructing bomb shelters, 
building roads, assisting in the de- 
velopment of airfields, erecting build- 
ings, operating sawmills, and con- 
ducting malaria control work. 

On these and many other projects, 
the CCC men did work which re- 
leased soldiers, sailors, and marines 
for active combat or training. The 
test of the corps was largely assigned 
to the vital task of fighting or guard- 
ing against forest fires, a service in 
which the CCC has shown special 
Proficiency ever since its organiza- 
tion. 

Congress, however, held to the con- 
vietion that the CCC, depression-born 
to give unemployed or underpriv- 

young men work, physical up- 
building, and practical education, had 
fulfilled its mission. In view of 


the CCC’s accomplishments, it was 
Said, there might come a day after 
the war is over when it would be 
wise and necessary to revive the 
agency. 


Before putting the CCC on the shelf 
for good, some of its contributions 
to national life over the past nine 
years are worth recalling. Individu- 
ally the young men who passed 
through the corps received a variety 
of benefits. In addition to earning 
money which helped their families, 
they had good food to eat, kept regu- 
lar hours, and were hardened by out- 
door exercise and work., Those who 
went into the camps slim and under- 
nourished gained a minimum of five 
pounds, and some sadly underweight 
picked up as much as 40 pounds. The 
same regimen, for those overweight, 
pared off unneeded poundage. 

Regular dental and medical check- 
ups, moreover, led the way to better 
health, uncovering deficiencies which 
required treatment. Not only was 
this systematic care given, but the 
men themselves were taught lessons 
in safety and hygiene—knowledge 
which they could use both in the 
camps and after they left the corps. 

Had it not been for CCC instruction 
in reading and writing, Army rejec- 
tions for illiteracy would have been 
even more distressing in number than 
they are now. In the past two years 
alone, CCC classes in the evenings 
have taught 18,363 to read and write. 
For the nine years the total was more 
than 106,000. The other’ thousands 
who had advanced beyond this point 
in their education took courses in 
agriculture, commercial studies, var- 
ious trades, and many other subjects. 

As a result of CCC instruction and 
job experience, those leaving the 
corps have included cooks and bakers, 
mechanics of every de- 
scription, blasters, car- 
penters, clerks, concrete 


workers, electricians’ 
helpers, power shovel 
operators, survey crew 


workers, hoist and crane 
operators, painters, 
sawmill workers, tele- 
phone linemen, wood- 
workers, map drafts- 
men, nurserymen, sign 


makers and _ painters, 
and scores of other 
tradesmen. 

Thousands upon 


thousands of these men 
went directly to jobs in 
industry and agricul- 
ture. In addition to their 
skills, they had regular 
habits of work. An air- 
craft company, for ex- 
ample, expressed com- 


plete satisfaction in the work of a 
great many CCC-trained welders. In 
a single week, a Cleveland, Ohio, firm 
engaged 150 CCC “alumni,”’ and soon 
called them “the best disciplined, 
most courteous men that have come 
into our plant.’”’ What is more, “they 
are not afraid of work.” 

No doubt the record is marred by 
exceptions. There are CCC boys who 
have got into trouble after leaving the 
corps, who have bungled their work, 
and who have otherwise been a dis- 
credit to the organization. By and 
large, however, there has been too 
much testimony giving favorable re- 
ports for anyone to deny that a vast 
majority of the CCC boys have taken 
good advantage of their training. 
This is borne out, for example, by the 
experience of the Yellow Truck and 
Coach Manufacturing Company, 
which, after hiring scores of CCC 
graduates, reported that “98 per cent 


of them are making good.” Other 
companies, large and small, were 
equally pleased with their CCC- 


trained men. 

The catalogue of national assets to 
show for the $2,700,000,000 spent by 
the CCC is an imposing one. It lists 
more than 2,500,000,000 trees planted, 
and an untold number of forest lands 
saved by the 6,424,735 man-days 
spent fighting forest fires and the mil- 
lions more involved in guarding 
against them. Left behind, for other 
fire-fighters to continue using, are 
more than 1,100 lookout houses and 
5,000 lookout towers. 

CCC-strung telephone lines meas- 
ure over 88,000 miles; truck trails 
and minor roads through the forests 
extend for 125,000 miles. Add to 
these more than 50,000 bridges, and 
for good measure there are 5,000,000 
small dams to check soil erosion, not 
to mention scores of larger ones for 
creating reservoirs and lakes. 


CCC camps tucked away in forest 


lands have sent out crews to wage 


war on the destructive gypsy moth, 
the bark beetle, and the white pine 
blister rust. The last remains of a 
camp located near a state park may 
have vanished, but visitors are still 
having a better time because of the 
paths, the benches, the spring shelters, 
and the planting which the boys who 
lived and worked around that camp 
provided. 

Farmers are better off for the 25,- 
000,000 acres of farm and range land 
which the CCC has protected against 
destruction by erosion. In many re- 
gions, stockmen have one less worry 
because of the 3,200 water holes and 
$8,200 small reservoirs where thirsty 
range cattle and sheep can find a 
drink. 
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ILLITERACY was greatly reduced in the nation through the ef- 
forts of the CCC. 


Up and down the national parks 
are CCC-built shelters, recreation 
centers, range fences, stock trails, 
and dams. New and improved wild- 
life refuges provide safety, feeding 
places, and water for game animals 
and birds. 

Swamps have been drained, range 
lands planted with vegetation, sewage 
systems built, lodges and museums 
erected, predatory animals hunted 
down, rivers and lakes stocked with 
fish, poison ivy checked, farm in- 
sect pests fought, and boundary 
markers laid. 

The total value of these and scores 
of other projects would be difficult to 
determine. A year ago, however, 
Director McEntee made the estimate 
—a conservative one, in his opinion 
—that the future value of the work 
accomplished up to that point would 
greatly exceed $1,500,000,000. He 
cited as one example the more than 
2,500,000,000 trees planted by the 
CCC. Competent lumbermen, he 
said, place a future value of $240,000,- 
000 on this timber. In dollars and 
cents, in physically fit and better edu- 
cated young men, and in useful works, 
it is generally agreed that the CCC 
has paid off. 
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“Hello, 


dear. 
bought from those strangers at such a bargain 
price has arrived.” 


SCOTT BROWN IN COLLIER'S 


The unfinished furniture you 


Plumber: 
my tools.” 
Professor: “That’s all right, my good 
mee I’ve forgotten what I wanted you 
or.” 
-—WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


“Sorry, sir, I've forgotten 





“What lovely salmon!” 
_ “That’s not salmon; that’s cod blush- 
ing at the price being asked for it.” 
—Tw-Bits 


“I’m fed up on that,” said the baby, 
pointing to the high chair. 
—CLASSMATE 





The speaker was much annoyed by a 
man in the audience who coughed and 
sneezed and blew his nose almost con- 
stantly. Finally, being unable to stand 
it any longer, he suggested as politely 
as he could that a visit to the open 
air might be good for the sufferer’s dis- 
comfort. 

“T haven’t any cold,” came the an- 
swer. “I’m just allergic to applesauce.” 

— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





Psychologist: “Did you smile at your 
troubles today as I advised you?” 
Patient: “Yeah, and the boss warned 
me three times to wipe that silly grin 
off my face and get back to work.” 
—CAPPER’Ss WEEKLY 





_ Three slightly deaf men were motor- 
ing from London in an old noisy car, 
and hearing was difficult. As they were 
nearing the city, one asked, “Is this 
Wembley?” 

“No,” replied the second, “this is 
Thursday.” 

“So am I,” put in the third. 


“Let’s 
stop and have tea.” 


—CLASSMATE 





“You’re fortunate to have such a 
good cook in these times, Mrs. Brown,” 
said her neighbor. 

“I don’t know that I am fortunate,” 
replied Mrs. Brown. “Our cook seems 
to have the scorched earth policy on 
her mind.” —MOnrITOR 
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The Week at Home 


This Week 


President Roosevelt warned that 
if the war situation gets worse the 
government might have to seize 
every automobile tire in the nation. 
... The United States headed a list 
of five nations which formed a 100,- 
000,000-bushel wheat pool to be 
used for giving immediate aid to 
war-stricken areas when the war 
ends. 

Military trial of eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs began in the nation’s capital. 

. . Major General Carl A. Spaatz, 
veteran pilot of the First World War, 
was named commander of United 
States Air Forces in Europe. 
Secretary of War Stimson and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox, on the fifth 
anniversary of China’s resistance to 
Japan, issued a joint order of the 
day to our armed forces, declaring 
that the American Army and Navy 
will fight with China to drive the 
“aggressor from every foot of Chi- 
nese soil.” 


“This ls the Army” 


Plans are under way to give the 
entire nation an opportunity to see 
“This Is the Army,” the all-soldier 
musical review which is currently a 
smash hit on Broadway. No less 
than a four-week run is in prospect 


ACME 


IRVING BERLIN adjusts the tie of one of the 
soldiers appearing in “This Is the Army.” 


for New York City, after which the 
show will make a road tour. The 
widest audience, of course, is assured 
by the fact that Warner Brothers has 
paid $250,000 for film rights. Pro- 
duction of the movie, also with an 
all-soldier cast, is expected to begin 
this fall. 

“This Is the Army” was written 
and produced by Irving Berlin, well- 
known composer, who also made his- 
tory with the soldier show of the last 
war, “Yip, Yip, Yaphank.” All pro- 
ceeds—ticket sales, movie rights, and 
music royalties—go to the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund, which, the 
way things have started out, stands 
to realize $1,000,000. 

Prepared at Camp Upton, New 
Jersey, “This Is the Army” features 
such stars as Ezra Stone; Stewart 
Churchill, the radio singer; and Joe 
Cook, Jr., who is foliowing the co- 
median tradition established by his 
father. These and others have been 
drawn in from their regular Army 
assignments to take part in what a 
leading New York critic has called 
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The “Mars” in flight 


“one of the greatest musical shows of 
any description ever produced in this 
country.” 


Flying Battleship 


The world’s largest flying boat 
tried its wings a few days ago over 
the waters of the Chesapeake Bay. It 
was the 70-ton Mars, built by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. Making 
three perfect take-offs and landings, 
the giant craft won the praise of 
leading military observers, who pre- 
dicted that it had great possibilities 
for bombing expeditions and for 
carrying troops. 

The plane’s dimensions alone are 
breath-taking. The wing, measur- 
ing 200 feet from tip to tip, would 
reach to the twentieth story of a 
skyscraper if stood on end. Standing 
36 feet tall, the craft has four pro- 
pellers, each of them 17.6 feet long, 
making them the largest ever de- 
veloped. Inside the plane are two 
decks, with living quarters and rec- 
reation space for the crew of 11, a 
wardroom for officers, two mess- 
rooms, and two showers. There is 
enough room to carry 150 fully 
equipped troops to Europe. The 
plane could also fly to Europe and 
back without landing. 

Five years have been spent in 
bringing the Mars from planning 
board to trial run. It would take 
another two years, Mr. Martin esti- 
mates, to begin regular production of 
the craft. He said that his company 
could deliver one a month, two a 
month, or even one a week if orders 
are given. The Navy, however, has 
not revealed what its future plans 
are for the plane. The exact speed 
and flying range of the Mars are also 
carefully guarded military secrets. 


How to Keep Well 


War is causing a serious shortage 
of doctors, dentists, and nurses—a 
tremendous handicap at a time when 
it is necessary for everyone to keep 
in good health. Many communities 
have already lost a number of their 
doctors and dentists, and by the end 
of this year nearly one-third of the 
men in the medical and dental pro- 
fessions will be in the armed forces. 
Under these circumstances, a single 
epidemic could swamp those who 
are left to take care of civilians. 


To guard against such a danger, 
the Institute of Life Insurance has 
launched a campaign which will in- 


form the public on how to avoid pre- 
ventable illness. Topnotch health 
and energy will be maintained, the 
institute says, if the following rules 
are observed: 


1. Eat right—milk, butter, eggs, 
fish, meat, cheese, beans and peas, 
fruit, green leafy vegetables and the 
yellow ones, whole grain or enriched 
cereals and bread. 


2. Get your rest—go to bed on 
time, get up on time, and take it 
easy for a little time after lunch and 
dinner. 


3. See your doctor once a year— 
do as much for your body as you 
do for your car. 


4. Keep clean—plenty of baths, 
lots of soap, get fresh air and sun- 
shine, and drink lots of water. 

5. “‘Play’” some each day—relaxa- 
tion is essential. 


For Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s governor will be 
elected by the people of the island 
instead of appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States if a bill 
which was introduced in Congress 
last week goes through. The island’s 
resident commissioner in the House 
of Representatives, Bolivar Pagan, 
proposed the measure, which calls 
for the people to elect their own gov- 
ernor for the first time this year, 
again in 1944, and every four years 
thereafter. 

The move was apparently inspired 
by reports that President Roosevelt 
looks favorably upon a larger meas- 
ure of self-government for Puerto 
Ricans. However, it is also said that 


our government does not want the 
first election to be held until 1944— 
or later if the war is not over then. 
It is pointed out that, with a large 
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naval base in Puerto Rico, we must 
maintain political stability there 
while the fighting lasts. Giving 
Puerto Ricans a fuller voice in their 
own affairs is, of course, in accord 
with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 


After Columbus discovered the is- 
land in 1493, it was conquered for 
Spain by Ponce de Leon, who was its 
first governor. Spanish rule con- 
tinued until 1898, when the United 
States stepped in. Puerto Rico now 
has a legislature of 19 senators and 
39 representatives, and the people 
elect their resident commissioner to 
Washington. In addition to the gov- 
ernor, however, a number of other 
important officials are appointed by 
the President. 


On Trial 


Seven distinguished Army gener- 
als, headed by Major General Frank 
McCoy, began the trial last week of 
the eight Nazi saboteurs who were 
captured soon after they had been 
landed by U-boats on the Atlantic 
coast. President Roosevelt placed the 
fate of the eight 
in the hands of 
the special com- 
mission, and re- 
served for himself 
the final judg- 
ment. Two Army 
colonels’ were 
named to defend 
the men. 

Military trial 
was decided upon 
because the men 
were classed as spies, having en- 
tered the country secretly for the 
purpose of committing sabotage and 
other warlike acts. It is a :long- 
established rule of international law 
that such enemy agents are subject 
to the death penalty. On the other 
hand, if they had been captured 
while wearing the uniform of Ger- 
man soldiers or sailors they would, 
according to international law, be 
classed as prisoners of war. They 
would thus escape being shot after 
capture, and would be held until the 
war is over and prisoners are ex- 
changed. 
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General McCoy 


President Roosevelt exercised his 
wartime authority to deny the men 
trial in the civil courts, and sub- 
mitted their case to the speedier 
handling of military justice. His de- 
cision gave full warning that any 
persons making a similar attempt to 
commit sabotage in the United States 
will receive the same severe treat- 
ment. 
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DESPITE MANY ELEMENTS OF PRIMITIVENESS, Puerto Rico moves toward self-government 48 
Congress prepares a bill permitting the people of the Caribbean island to elect their governor. 
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The Week Abroad 


Russian Front 


As we go to press, the Germans 
are continuing their gigantic drive 
against Russia. In the south, they 
have crossed the Don River in certain 
sections, and claim to have captured 
Voronezh, a key railway and in- 
dustrial center of 327,000 population. 
This city is located about halfway 
between Moscow and Rostov, and if 
the Germans are in control of it, they 
can cut the railway connections be- 
tween Moscow and a large part of 
southern Russia. 

The Germans are also making slow 
gains in the vicinity of Rzhev, which 
is only a short distance northwest 
of Moscow. If these drives continue 


to push forward, the situation will 
They are, 


be critical for the Soviets. 


yet been able to carry only a trickle 
of supplies. Thus, the Chinese are 
fighting against the worst odds that 
they have had since the war began. 
The Japanese are slowly closing in on 
them, and unless aid of a more spec- 
tacular character than that now be- 
ing extended can be provided, the 
fate of China seems dark indeed. 


Swiss Celebrate 


Switzerland, on the first of next 
month, will celebrate the 65lst an- 
niversary of the beginning of the 
Swiss Confederation. At that time, 
the people will gather together in 
their cities and villages in the evening 
to mark the occasion. There will be 
parades and other ceremonious ac- 
tivities. 





COURTESY OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU OF SWITZERLAND 


IT WAS ON THE SHORES of Lake Lucerne, near the city of Lucerne, that the independent country 


of Switzerland was born on August 1, 1291. 


as usual, resisting with fierce ten- 
acity and making the Germans pay 
dearly for their gains. What is more, 
they are keeping their armies intact, 
refusing to fall into any encircling 
traps which would cut off part of 
their armed forces from the rest. 
One bit of encouragement with 
respect to the great battles which 
are now being waged in Russia come 
from the Soviet ambassador in the 
United States. When Russia was 
making her best showing against 
Germany, he warned against false 
hopes. He inclined toward pessi- 
mism rather than optimism. Today, 
however, he appears not at all un- 
duly worried about the situation. 


China After Five Years 


Hanson Baldwin, prominent mili- 
tary analyst of the New York Times, 
gives a realistic and discouraging pic- 
ture of China after five years of war. 
He quotes from a Chinese paper pub- 
lished at Chungking, which frankly 
says that during recent weeks China 
has “experienced one of the most 
trying and critical periods in all her 
five years of war against Japan.” 


Mr. Baldwin goes on to say: “China 
has made Japan pay for her victories. 
But obviously not at crippling cost. 
Probably no one will ever know the 
death toll of the Chinese war. The 
Chinese estimate their loss at some 
3,000,000 persons, soldiers and civil- 
ians, in five years of war. The Jap- 
anese reported about a year ago that 
about 110,000 of their troops had been 
killed, but it is probable that their 
battle and disease deaths total two 
to four times this number, with total 
casualties—killed, wounded, prison- 
ers, and missing—above the 1,000,- 
000 mark.” 

Mr. Baldwin says that the air trans- 
Port routes operated from Indian 
bases—routes which are supposed to 
Teplace the Burma Road—“have as 


The Swiss people are extremely 
proud of their traditions; proud of 
the fact that in their country, at least, 
Germans, French, and Italians can 
live side by side at peace. Of that 
land’s 4,250,000 inhabitants, nearly 
3,000,000 speak German, about 800,- 
000 speak French, 240,000 Italian, and 
the remainder speak an ancient lan- 
guage known as Romansch. 


During recent years, when the vari- 
ous nationalities of the rest of Europe 
have quarreled and killed each other 
on a mass scale, the Swiss have dem- 
onstrated that it is possible for Ger- 
mans, Italians, and French to live 
together if they adopt the proper 
spirit of tolerance and understanding; 
if they permit each group to follow 
its own customs, its own religion, its 
own way of life. 

Today, Switzerland is one of the 
few lands in Europe which is not 
under the thumb of Hitler, and of 
course even it is compelled to cooper- 
ate with the Germans in a number of 
ways, since it is isolated from the 





SOMEWHERE IN CHINA, soldiers are being instructed by an officer. 
facing perhaps their most acute crisis of the war which entered its sixth year last week. 


rest of the world. The future of 
this unique country depends upon 
the outcome of the war. It seems 
very unlikely that the Nazis, if vic- 
torious, would permit Switzerland’s 
present system to continue in ex- 
istence. 


British General in Egypt 


The British have good reason to 
have confidence in their military 
leadership in Egypt, for General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, who has taken 
over command of the Eighth Army in 
that African land, is one of the best 
English generals in the business. Be- 
fore this war started he had won most 
of Britain’s military medals, and he 
is expected to receive all other pos- 
sible awards before the conflict ends. 

He proved his military ability in 
the First World War, particularly his 
skill in cutting through red tape and 
adapting himself to emergency situ- 
ations. He gained the reputation of 
“trouble shooter,” a reputation which 
has held over to the present war. 
Whenever British forces anywhere 
are in a tough spot, General Auchin- 
leck is usually called upon to help 
meet the crisis. 

After France was conquered by 
Germany, the general was placed in 
command of the beaches of southern 
England. It then appeared that Ger- 
many, within a few days or weeks, 
would invade the British Isles. Gen- 
eral Auchinleck made lightning 
preparations to “welcome the Ger- 
mans,” but for some reason or other 
they decided not to make the trip. 

When things were hot in Norway, 
General Auchinleck was sent there 
and, under his command, the north- 
ern port of Narvik was captured, but 
shortly thereafter the British recalled 
the general to help plan the defense of 
England. 


Before taking command of the 
Egyptian forces in the present crisis, 
General Auchinleck was British com- 
mander in chief in the Middle East, 
a post which he still holds. One of 
his outstanding qualities is his desire 
to keep pace with new developments. 
Even before the airplane proved its 
unequalled striking power in the 
present struggle, he made this pro- 
phetic statement: 

“The whole system of war as we 
knew it in 1914-1918 has_ been 
changed in this war. We must recog- 
nize aircraft as the most vital weapon, 
we must teach tanks, artillery, and 


BOSSHARD FROM BLACK STAR 


The Chinese are now 




















The British Plane 
(This cartoon won the Pulitzer prize in May. 
l¢ illustrates the unconquerable spirit of the 
people living under the occupation.) 
HERBLOCK CARTOON 


infantry to cooperate with it, and 
above all we must not fall into the 
error of saying: ‘Jerry didn’t do that 
at Loos. He can’t do it here.’ ” 


EDUCATION IN THE CRISIS 
(Concluded from page 1) 


Mr. Lippmann goes on to say that 
the study of the burning issues of 
contemporary life “produces a little 
learning with no wisdom, some ac- 
guaintance with a few books and no 
knowledge of human experience, a 
thin intellectualism which is not reason. 
It turns out reformers without moral 
restraint, humanitarians without human 
respect, philanthropists without philos- 
ophy, and enthusiasm without re- 
ligion.” 

This is an almost perfect example 
of begging the question. Why assume 
that the study of current problems must 
necessarily be superficial? Select any 
of a dozen great problems which con- 
front the American people at this time. 
Begin the study of the problem, and 
you will find that you must call upon 
history, economics, political science, 
social ethics, to help you solve it. If 
the study brings you only “a little 
learning” it will be because of the 
method of study and not the object 
of study. 

We wonder if Mr. Lippmann really 
takes his educational theories very 
seriously. You are an educator your- 
self, Mr. Lippmann. You instruct sev- 
eral million pupils daily through your 
column. You seem anxious that they 
should understand the complex prob- 
lems relafive to the conduct of the 
war. Why don't you put your educa- 
tional ideas into practice? Why don't 
you give your readers excerpts from 
Plato's Republic? Why not give them 
problems from Euclid? Why not pre- 
sent lectures on moral philosophy? 
Wouldn't that discipline their minds 
so that they could wisely decide ques- 
tions relative to the best means of 
combating the submarine menace? 

But you don't do that. You talk di- 
rectly about the problems of this war. 
You induct your readers “directly into 
the study of the burning issues of 
contemporary life.” Aren't you afraid 
that possibly you may be giving them 
“a little learning with no wisdom”? 

Perhaps you excuse yourself for wan- 
dering from the company of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Milton with the explana- 
tion that you are teaching more ad- 
vanced students than one finds in the 
high schools and colleges. You may 
assume that your readers have already 
had the discipline of abstract moral 
philosophy. But they haven't, Mr. 
Lippmann. The average adult news- 
paper reader is no more disciplined 
intellectually or morally than the high 
school or college student is; no more 
capable of understanding the problems 
of contemporary life. 
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America Faces Growing Medical Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


one for every 700; in the central 
states, one for every 800. But in the 
southern states, there is only one doc- 
tor, on the average, for every 1,100 
of population. 

Moreover, rural areas in most parts 
of the country have always lagged 
behind urban areas in the adequacy 
of medical care available. Many 
cities have one doctor for every 600 
population; in many rural areas the 
ratio is one to every 1,500. 

Now let us see what effect the war 
has had upon this situation. Before 
1940 the regular Army had a medical 
corps of 1,230 physicians. Now the 
total is close to 16,000. This number 
does not seem large; indeed, it is but 
a fraction of the huge number of med- 
ical men the Army and Navy will 
eventually need. Nevertheless, the 
effect already has been serious in 
some places. There are, for example, 
some counties in Kansas which have 
only one doctor left. 


In Defense Areas 


By far the most critical problems 
have developed in those communities 
which have mushroomed as a result 
of war industries. For example, 
Childersburg, Alabama, has grown 
from 515 inhabitants to 6,000, but it 
has only two physicians. Hinesville, 
Georgia, was once a hamlet of 600; 
now it is a town of 6,000 which must 
struggle along with only two doctors, 
one of whom devotes most of his time 
to his duties as mayor. An even more 
extreme case is that of Waynesville, 
Missouri, where the population has 
skyrocketed in two years from 500 to 
5,000, yet the town has only one eld- 
erly physician. The same situation 
prevails in many larger defense 
areas. 

The nation’s public health resources 
were generally considered inadequate 
to provide the maximum health serv- 
ices even before the present emer- 
gency. The draft has proved this fact 
conclusively. Rejections for physical 
disability have been amazingly high 
in number. Of course many other 
factors enter into the picture of de- 
ficient health standards, but lack of 
sufficient medical care has certainly 
been one of the important causes of 
poor health among millions of Amer- 
ican people. It is true that health 
standards could have been higher in 
the past if the available facilities had 
been better distributed and more fully 
utilized. But they were not. In order 
to meet the present crisis, they must 
be. There can be no waste. Medical 
services must be fairly evenly divided 
among all groups of the population, 
regardless of money considerations. 

An indication of the numbers of 
doctors which will be required for 
the armed forces may be seen by the 
following figures: Whereas civilian 
needs for physicians are ordinarily 
filled at the ratio of approximately 
1.2.physicians for every 1,000 persons, 
military and naval requirements call 
for an average of about 6.5 physicians 
for 1,000 persons. Before the end of 
this year, the armed forces are ex- 
pected to have more than 30,000 phy- 
sicians, and may possibly have double 
that number in 1943. In that event, 
the nation’s supply of doctors would 
be cut to around two-thirds its normal 
size, and every third doctor would be 
in the services. 

The implications of these figures 
become even more serious when one 


cons'ders that most of these doctors 
will be drawn from the younger and 
more active men. The Army will 
take no doctor over 55, while the 
Navy age limit is 50. Both services 
prefer younger men. There are at 
present 72,000 doctors under 45; by 
the end of the war two of every three 





shortage may become critical even 
in this field. 

This, then, is the medical picture 
in the United States today. What is 
being done and what can be done to 
meet this serious threat to America’s 
health? 

For one thing, the Army may have 
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MOBILE OPERATING ROOM, used by the United States Army, as the growing Army requires 


additional medical facilities. 


of these younger men will be in 
uniform, leaving the older men for 
civilian practice. This is not to imply 
that older doctors are not so capable 
as younger doctors. Many of them 
are much better, for they have had 
so much more experience. But it is 
a fact that when many physicians 
advance in age they find it necessary 
to cut down on their working hours. 
Thus, the fact that the Army and 
Navy draw from the ranks of the 
younger doctors will affect the civil- 
ian population even more than the 
figures show. 

A similar situation exists with re- 
spect to nurses. There are about the 
same number of registered nurses as 
doctors in this country, and their 


to reduce its requirements of medical 
men. The British are reported to be 
able to get along with only 4.3 doc- 
tors for each 1,000 of soldiers and 
sailors, as compared to the ratio of 
almost 7 to 1,000 which the Army 
likes to maintain. 

More and more retired doctors will 
have to go back into active practice. 
Also, the 6,000 refugee physicians in 
this country will be pressed into serv- 
ice. The federal government is now 
making an especially lenient offer 
to emigree physicians by which they 
may obtain citizenship after three 
months instead of the usual five years 
if they will enlist for wartime medical 
service. Using refugee doctors to fill 
civilian needs has been made difficult 
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MORE AND MORE older doctors are being called back to practice and more and more younger 
doctors are entering the armed services of the nation. 


ranks also have been seriously de- 
pleted. The armed services require 
2.7 nurses for each 1,000 men, more 
than twice as many as the 1.5 who 
normally serve 1,000 population. 

There is also an age limit for nurses 
serving with the armed forces. The 
demands on the nation’s 70,000 den- 
tists are not yet so great, but the 


in many cases, however, by state and 
local rules barring emigrees because 
of prejudice. Drastic action by the 
national government may be neces- 
sary to eliminate such obstacles. 
Another minor solution will be to 
speed the flow of new doctors. Even 
now medical schools show an enroll- 
ment eight per cent above normal, 


and the study periods in many of 
these schools have been shortened a 
year, thus increasing the annual 
stream of graduates by 25 per ‘cent. 
Medical students are being offered 
commissions as_ second lieutenants 
while still in school, effective upon 
graduation. 

Will these steps be 
solve the problem? Many do not 
think so. They firmly believe that 
the only solution for most commu- 
nities must be the complete reorgan- 
ization of medical facilities to assure 
the most efficient use of the doctors 
and equipment that are available, 
They admit that the difficulties in the 
way are great but insist that they 
must be overcome—and quickly. 

In the first place, the reorganization 
of medical facilities for the sake of 
maximum efficiency will often mean 
the pooling of doctors and setting up 
of clinics instead of the normal system 
of individual practice. It is not likely 
that all, or perhaps even most, of 
these clinics will be disbanded when 
hostilities are over. 

Secondly, it will mean in many 
cases the transfer of physicians from 
populous communities with relatively 
large medical resources to small com- 
munities or booming defense areas 
lacking in such resources. Doctors 
will literally be drafted on govern- 
ment order, uprooted from their pri- 
vate practices just as are selectees for 
the Army, and placed where they 
can be of maximum service to the 
country. 


sufficient to 


Group Medicine 

In all justice there must be some 
assurance of an adequate income to 
these uprooted physicians—and many 
will be sent to communities which 
are incapable of supporting them on 
the ordinary fee basis. In some cases 
salaries will be paid by the govern- 
ment; in other cases prepayment 
plans will be organized by which 
patients contribute so much a month 
in advance for the use of clinics and 
physicians’ services. This is con- 
tract medicine—group-medicine—so- 
cialized medicine—call it what you 
will. It is the very thing organized 
medicine has long fought, but which 
many medical, governmental, and 
other leaders now feel must be 
adopted, at least during the re- 
mainder of the emergency. 

Thus, the war may bring about 
great changes in the field of medicine. 
Meanwhile, the war production pro- 
gram itself depends in large part upon 
the effectiveness with which the ci- 
vilian population uses its rapidly di- 
minishing medical resources. The 
average industrial worker loses nine 
days a year because of sickness and 
accident. Poor sanitary conditions 
and crowded housing of defense areas 
will raise this figure dangerously un- 
less the most efficient use is made of 
the doctors and nurses left after mil- 
itary needs are met. 

In the words of Michael M. Davis, 
writing in The New Republic, “‘Medi- 
cine-as-usual is no more practical at 
a time when a great mass of the active 
profession will be taken into military 
and other salaried services, when em- 
ployment will be at new peaks and in 
new communities, when physical and 
mental strains upon human beings 
will be at their height, than business- 
as-usual is now possible in the mak- 
ing of automobiles.” 
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The Arab World Stirs 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, Hejaz 
(where the holy city of Mecca, birth- 
place of the prophet Mohamet, is lo- 
cated), Iraq, Afghanistan, Turkey, 
and Albania. The Moslems occupy 
lands extending from Nigeria into 
the heart of Asiatic Russia; from the 
Balkans south to Mozambique and 
Madagascar; from the Atlantic Ocean 
east to Java, Borneo, and Sumatra in 
the East Indies. There are Moslems 
in central India, in northwest China, 
in Burma, and the Malay states. 

Many of the followers of Islam—. 
or the Mohammedan religion—are of 
races other than the Arabic, but the 
heart of the Islamic world is in the 
region now engulfed or approached 
by war. The Arabic Moslems are 
concentrated largely in that broad 
strip of land across North Africa and 
southern Asia. 


A Powerful Force 


The Arab world thus is made up 
of several countries and lands. The 
French Arabic possessions in North 
Africa—Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia—are under the control of the 
Vichy government of France. While 
they have not actively entered the 
war against the United Nations, they 
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cannot be used against the Axis. In 
fact, there are reasons to believe that 
they have been used by Hitler in 
supplying his armies in Libya and as 
submarine bases for attacks upon the 
shipping of the United Nations in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Those Arabic countries which are 
located in southern Asia have up to 
the present been kept in line with the 
United Nations. The Free French of 
General de Gaulle prevented Syria 
from being used as a base against the 
British by establishing themselves in 
control of that territory. The British 
likewise took military action in Iraq 
and Iran to prevent the Axis from 
taking those two lands. Palestine and 
Transjordania remain under British 
control. 

The largest of the Arab lands, Saudi 
Arabia, is officially neutral in the 
war, although the sympathies of its 





The camel caravan is 


people and ruler, Ibn Saud, are with 
the United Nations. While Saudi 
Arabia has only four or five million 
inhabitants, it is extremely important 
to the Allied cause, for it lies adjacent 
to the Red Sea and in the hands of 
the Axis could be used effectively 
as a base for attacks upon the ship- 
ping routes to the Middle East and 
Russia. 

There is a great cultural and spir- 
itual unity among the peoples of 
the Arab world. As one writer has 
expressed it, “An Arab from Tul- 
karm, Palestine, does not feel himself 
a stranger in Damascus, Baghdad, or 
any other town; he is at home.” 

Much has been made of the di- 
visions which exist in the Islamic 
world. It is true that the Moslems 
are split into hundreds of sects and 
that these sects frequently come into 
conflict over religious precepts. Nev- 
ertheless, when an outsider—a Chris- 
tian, Hindu, or Jew—seeks to inter- 
fere, a bond of unity is tied and a 
solid front is presented against the 
intruder. Islam remains the greatest 
force in their lives. 


Axis Propaganda 

For a number of years, long before 
the outbreak of the present war, the 
Axis powers sought to use the Islamic 
world for their own purposes. Prop- 
aganda against the British has been 
widespread throughout the Middle 
East. Radio and posters have been 
widely used to turn the Arabs toward 
the Germans, and Italians. It was 
only a few years ago that Mussolini 
set himself up as the “protector of 
Islam.” 

Diplomatic maneuverings by both 
belligerents have been constant in the 
Arab world. Axis agents have 
been sent to all the Arab countries 
for the purpose of turning the peo- 
ples against the United Nations. Lav- 
ish promises have been held out to 
them and when these have failed to 
produce results, dire threats have 
been made. The mere fact that the 
British and Free French have had to 
use military force on a number of 
occasions indicates that the efforts of 
the Axis have not been totally un- 
successful. 

But if the Arabs entertained any 
illusions about Axis intentions before 
the war broke out in Europe, the rec- 
ord of the conquerors in a dozen oc- 
cupied countries has tended to dispel 
those illusions. The racial superiority 
theories of Hitler do not bode well for 
the Arabs. Nor have Mussolini’s acts 
as protector of Islam held greater 
promise. While he spent considerable 
sums of money building mosques and 
a Moslem university in Ethiopia, he 
did far more harm when he massacred 
members of the Senussi sect in Libya. 

Britain’s difficulties in the Arab 
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world spring from causes dating back 
to the last war. At that time, the 
British succeeded in stirring the Arab 
countries to revolt against the Turks, 
under whose domination they had 
lived for some 400 years. The Arabs 
were led to believe that they were 
fighting for their independence, and 
not for the substitution of one foreign 
rule for another. Thus there was 
great resentment at the conclusion of 
the war when England and France 
took over certain of the Arab lands 
formerly ruled by Turkey and ex- 
erted powerful control over others 


either by means of mandates under . 


the League of Nations or by trade 
treaties and alliances. 


Britain’s Weakness 

To acertain extent, therefore, Brit- 
ain’s weakness among the peoples 
of the Middle East has been the same 
as in India. She has not been willing 
to relinquish her hold on these lands 
and grant their requests for inde- 
pendence. Her principal shortcoming 
during the period between wars was 
a failure to deal with the problems 
which cried for solution—a disposi- 
tion to let matters drift. The resent- 
ment of the Arabs against such a pol- 
icy has helped the Axis powers. 


Since the outbreak of war, England 
has undertaken to correct the mis- 
takes of the past. British officials 
have on a number of occasions prom- 
ised independence to the Arab coun- 
tries and assistance in the formation 
of a federation of the Arab peoples. 
Perhaps: the most definite of these 
assurances was made by Foreign Sec- 
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still a familiar sight on the deserts of Egypt. 


retary Anthony Eden, who declared: 
“The Arab world has made great 
strides since the settlement reached at 
the end of the last war, and many 
Arab thinkers desire for the Arab 
peoples a greater degree of unity than 
they now enjoy. In reaching out for 
this unity they hope for our support. 
No such appeal! from our friends 
would go unanswered. It seems to 
me both natural and right that the 
cultural and economic ties between 
the Arab countries and the political 
ties, too, should be strengthened. His 
Majesty’s Government for their part 
will give their full support to any 
scheme that commands general ap- 
proval.” 

It will be the task of the British 
government to convince the Arab 
leaders and people that it is sincere 
in its desire to grant them independ- 
ence and work for their welfare in 
the future. In this job, they will have 
the obstacle of their past record to 
overcome. It is a job that calls for 
the highest type of statesmanship. 


Broader Picture 

In one sense, the future of the 
Arabs is closely linked to that of all 
other peoples who in the past have 
lived under foreign domination. The 
United Nations, if they are to be suc- 
cessful in rallying peoples of all con- 
tinents, must make a successful cru- 
sade. They must show their deter- 
mination to end the imperialism of 
the past and to establish a future 
built on justice for those racial 
groups which in the past have been 
dealt with as inferiors. This must 
become one of the major objectives 
of the United Nations. 

And this campaign will be greatly 
affected by the results of the mili- 
tary developments now taking place 
in Egypt. The fall of Alexandria 
and Cairo would have serious re- 
sults throughout the Arab world. 
British defeat in Egypt would un- 
doubtedly be followed by a con- 
certed drive among the Arabs to 
climb on to the Axis band wagon. 
Thus the coming weeks will produce 
far-reaching results throughout the 
Islamic world—results far transcend- 
ing the immediate military objectives 
now being contested. 
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News and Comment 





lron Fish 


David G. Wittels, writing in last 
week’s Saturday Evening Post, told 
about the “Navy’s Sunday punch, the 
temperamental torpedo, a weapon as 
intelligent as it is deadly.’ Unaware 
of the torpedo’s capacities, he said, 
a man once wrote the Navy Depart- 
ment, suggesting that a trained cat 
be placed in every torpedo to steer 
it so that it could not miss the mark. 
He goes on to tell why the missile, 
without a feline pilot, is such poison 
to ship victims: 


A torpedo doesn’t need a trained cat 
to steer it, though a civilian observer 
watching one in action might wonder 
if it had a living intelligence inside it. 
The modern torpedo is a magic fish 
with an amazing mechanical brain. It 
can travel any depth down to 35 feet— 
usually about 15—and can vary that 
depth so as to slide harmlessly under 
the shallower hull of a screening de- 
stroyer to deliver its knockout against 
a battleship beyond. It can start in 
one direction, then deceptively change 
its course to wallop an enemy in an- 
other direction. It can go as far as 
eight miles and as fast as 50 miles an 
hour. Neither swift currents nor 
rough seas can deviate it from its 
course and depth. If it misses, it 
travels only the distance set in its 
mechanical brain, then politely sinks 
to avoid being a menace to navigation. 

It is shaped like a big cigar—any- 
where from 13 to 24 feet long and 
about 21 inches in diameter, and looks, 
under water, like a big, slim fish... . 

When the torpedo bumps into the 
side of a ship, it barely makes a dent, 
but drastic things happen very fast im- 
mediately afterward. The bump sets 
off a small charge of fulminate of mer- 
cury. This is a very volatile explosive, 
activated by a relatively slight jar. 
The explosion of the fulminate of 
mercury in turn sets off a small amount 
of granulated TNT, which serves as a 
booster. Then the'600-pound cake of 
TNT lets go... (instantly creating 
17,000 times its own volume in gas). 
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This tremendous amount of gas seeks 
elbowroom in an awful hurry. In a 
split of a split second it smashes or 
flings anything in its way with terrific 
force. It tears a hole in the side of 
the ship. It also whams tons of water 
against the thin undersides with such 
devastating force that the ship is lifted 
bodily several feet upward and is 
shoved several feet back. Plates buckle 
and seams spring and, usually, the ship 
starts to sink... . 


Portrait of Gandhi 


Henry S. L. Polak, a lawyer and 
publicist, who is a long-time friend 
of Mahatma Gandhi, recently under- 
took in an address over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System to give an 
intimate portrait of the Indian leader. 
These highlights are from Mr. Polak’s 
speech: 


There are some ... who think of 
him only as a political nuisance, an 
unreasonable fanatic, a self-admiring 
poseur. Does he not, for example, 
dramatize himself to the public by 
drinking goat’s milk, wearing a loin- 
cloth, and keeping a weekly day of 
silence? The goat’s milk, however, is 
a compromise with his wife, at a time 
when he had nearly lost his life by a 
resolute refusal, when dangerously ill 


and urged by his doctors to do so, to 
break his vow never again to drink 
cow’s milk. . . . He wears the loin- 
cloth because it symbolizes for him 
the poverty and simplicity of the In- 
dian villager with whom he wishes to 
identify himself. He mitigates the day 
of silence, undertaken as a discipline, 
by handing written replies to those 
who wish to converse with him. 

Gandhi combines a deep, genuine, 
and prayerful humility with a strange 
impersonal arrogance; paternal autoc- 
racy with democratic conviction; pow- 
erful, dynamic inspiration with infinite 
patience and calculated moderation.... 

Always deeply interested in religion 
and philosophy, he (was) . influ- 
enced by Ruskin, the Englishman; Tol- 
stoy, the Russian; and Thoreau, the 
American. The first had taught him 
the value of the simple life; the second, 
the doctrine of love and nonresist- 
ance; and the third, the principle of 
pacifism and the solace of imprison- 
ment for strongly held principles. He 
revered the Bible and his own Hindu 
Scriptures, which taught Truth and 
Love as the greatest constructive fac- 
tors of life. ... 


Bucking Up Congress 


Raymond Clapper wrote in his col- 
umn last week that “fear of public 
criticism and of reprisals by pressure 
groups is at the bottom of much 
trouble in Washington.” New and 
necessary ration- 
ing steps, speedier 
action on levying 
heavier taxes, 
firmer measures to 
reinforce the price 
ceiling, and other 
actions are de- 
layed, he said, be- 
cause of the op- 
position and criti- 





Raynend Clapper" cism stirred up 
against Congress 
and public officials by pressure 


groups and organized minorities. 

The antidote, he wrote, “involves 
a job for the average citizen who has 
no ax to grind.” He explains: 


All this job requires is that the inde- 
pendent voter stand up for the official 
and the senator and representative 
who are using their independent judg- 
ment in trying to win the war. Write 
your government officials and write 
your senator and representative and 
tell them you will support them against 
pressure groups. Beware of the one 
who is going to do something for you. 
If he is going to do what is best for 
the nation, he can’t always do what 
would profit your own occupation, in- 
dustry, or section. Give him your name 
and address. See him when he comes 
to your community and encourage him 
with your pledge. Don’t insist that he 
always agree with you, but only that 
he be independent of everything ex- 
cept his own best judgment. 

If enough people did that, it would 
do the trick. But, of course, the aver- 
age American citizen won’t take the 
trouble to do it. He’ll just sit around 
and gripe and let the organized minor- 
ities go on putting the fear . . . into his 
representatives at Washington. Maybe 
you are different. If so, you will do 
something about it. 





Mahatma Gandhi 

















































































































Leon Henderson, testifying before the House Banking and Currency Committee. 


Inflation Fighter 





F the United States plunges into a 

period of inflation, of skyrocketing 
prices, it will not be the fault of Leon 
Henderson, director of the Office of 
Price Administration. He is devot- 
ing all his tremendous energy to the 
task of preventing such a develop- 
ment. But he is faced with obstacles 
which may prove impossible to over- 
come. His office is deluged with re- 
quests from storekeepers, from farm- 
ers, from businessmen to permit 
them to raise their prices above the 
levels which have been established. 

Mr. Henderson is drastically op- 
posed to any further price rises. He 
argues and argues that it would be 
far better for the government to sub- 
sidize every firm which cannot oper- 
ate at a profit under present circum- 
stances than it would be to permit 
price increases. It would be far less 
costly in the long run to follow such 
a course, he believes, than to make 
concessions which would inevitably 
lead to other concessions, which, in 
turn, would lead to ruinous inflation. 

Despite the force of his arguments, 
Mr. Henderson has a tough job be- 
fore him. Day in and day out, he 
is confronted with powerful pres- 
sure to yield on the price of this or 
that product. Only a few days ago, 
he had to agree, against his wishes, 
to an increase in the price of gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Henderson is firmly convinced 
that, if given absolute authority, he 
could prevent inflation from over- 
taking the country. He points out 
that Canada is dealing with this 
problem successfully, and insists that 
we could, too, if we had the will to 
do so. 

No one is better equipped for this 
tough assignment than Mr. Hender- 
son. He prides himself on being 
tough, and anyone who has opposed 
him will not deny this to be the case. 
He is a fighter for the things in which 
he believes. He does not make up his 
mind about an issue until he has ac- 
cumulated a mass of facts and figures 
on the subject. Few of his oppo- 
nents are able to match his factual 
knowledge cf the issue in question. 

Mr. Henderson is one of the hard- 
est working officials in the govern- 
ment. Luther Huston, writing in the 
New York Times Magazine, has this 
to say about his working habits: 

“He often gets to his office as early 
as 6 A. M. and seldom leaves it— 
that is, to quit for the day—before 
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7 P. M. He says he gets a lot of 4 
his thinking and planning done after | 
he has let himself into his office very ; y 
early in the morning before the | 
roosters start crowing in other parts 9 
of the building. a 
“During the day he sees people, 4 
attends meetings. He is a member © 
of the War Production Board, which 7 
meets often and fixes broad policies 7 
vital to the conduct of the war. He © 
is director of the Civilian Supply ¥ 
Division of WPB, which rations rub- 7 
ber, among other things. A great © 
deal of his time is taken up appearing | 
before congressional committees, Es 
Many congressmen come to see him, | 
He is at the White House about as” 
often as any of the other men, young ~ 
or old, who hold key jobs in the war- 7 
time governmental machine. . . a 
“He rolls in and out of offices, in- 7 
cluding his own, talking with, work- 7 
ing with . . . and laughing with his 7 
associates. He goes off to a War Pro- | 
duction Board meeting and forgets to 
tell his secretary that he had told an © 
important congressman to drop in 
that afternoon. The secretary knows | 
how to handle these situations and 
the congressman leaves, thinking © 
perhaps he made the mistake.” 
It is not a new development for” 
Mr. Henderson to hold more than” 
one job at a time. He has seldom 
been satisfied or required to concen= | 
trate all his energies on a single task. 7 
Back in 1923, he was engaged by the” 
state of Pennsylvania to take charge? 
of personnel and to classify state em=" 
ployees. Before many months had” 
gone by, he had been given four 
other important jobs in addition to 
his original one. 
If you did not know Mr. Hender=| 
son and would happen to run inte 
him on the street, it would be hara 
for you to imagine that he was 
outstanding government official. His 
clothes are “sensationally unkempt.” 
He is rather short, dark, with huge 
shoulders and chest, weighing 
over 200 pounds. He is quick tem* 
pered on occasion, but generally # 
amiable and likeable. His associatet 
admire and respect his ability. Whe 
Donald Nelson, head of the War Pre 
duction Board, was asked by one @ 
his conservative business friends hd 
he could tolerate such crackpots” 
the government as Henderson, 4 
Nelson replied that ‘Hendersot 
one of the straightest thinking mea 
know.” i 
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